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STYLE. 


The energy of imagination, deliberation, and invention, which fall into a 
natural rhythm totally one's own, maintained by innate discipline and 
a keen sense of pleasure. These are the ingredients of style. 


All who have it share one thing—originality. 


This is not a dress show. This is an exhibition to project, 
through the beholder's imagination, a vision of ten American women 


of style. 


Diana Vreeland 


Special Consultant 
The Costume Institute 


December, 1975 
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What is an American Woman of Style? And what is it that 
sets her apart from the rest of the American women? 


Physical beauty? It can be an asset. Of the women chosen 
for this exhibition, the Duchess of Marlborough, Rita de 
Acosta Lydig and Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson were so 
beautiful that artists were moved to capture their special 
beauty in paintings, sketches, photographs and sculpture. 
Isadora Duncan, Irene Castle, Millicent Rogers and 
Josephine Baker were enormously attractive women. Yet, 
on the other hand, Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, Mrs. 
John Garrett and Elsie de Wolfe, although striking, did 
not have exceptional beauty. 


Money and social position? This can also be helpful. But 
Irene Castle, Isadora Duncan and Elsie de Wolfe had 
middle-class origins. And Josephine Baker's background 
could hardly have been humbler. 


Professional talent? Isadora Duncan, Gertrude Whitney, 
Elsie de Wolfe, Irene Castle and Josephine Baker were 
famous artists and were acknowledged for their accom- 
plishments. The others, gifted in their own ways, led less 
public lives as collectors, patronesses or hostesses. 


Were they fashion leaders? While it is true that almost all 
of these women wore clothes by great couturiers, and 
several were considered to be among the best-dressed 
women in the world, only Isadora Duncan, Irene Castle 
and Mrs. Gibson could be said to have stimulated new 
directions in fashion. 


There seems to be no common denominator. What then 
unites these women and makes them American Women of 
Style? First, all of them had an inordinate esthetic 
sensitivity—a strong creative drive that looked for a perfect 
expression for their highly charged motivations. Their 
tastes, although as diverse as their personalities, met on 


the common ground of excellence. They were daring in a 
positive way and insisted on living usefully. Not only did 
they leave their mark on the cultural world but they also 
became involved in social movements, humane causes and 
even politics, some actually before women were doing 
such things. With an iron-willed self-discipline they held 
unswervingly to their own principles and left an imprint 
on everything they did. Whatever the time or place, no 
matter what the cost, they insisted on living according to 
their particular criteria. For them the clothes they wore 
were not so much a matter of joining the ranks of the 
fashionable but a manifestation of their individuality. 
Often they came up with their own designs or put together 
unusual combinations. Even when they wore the designs 
of others, they still managed to give the impression that 
their clothes were made only for them. In many instances 
this indeed did happen. The Callot Soeurs catered to 

Mrs. Lydig’s highly original taste. While such well-known 
designers as Mainbocher and Schiaparelli made special 
things for Millicent Rogers and Elsie de Wolfe, Lucile 
devised for Irene Castle dresses suited to her style of 
dancing. The great Léon Bakst as well as Lanvin designed 
for Mrs. Garrett. 


Looking at the costumes that belonged to these outstand- 
ing women, even without knowing anything about them, 
one is struck by the uniqueness of each group in spite of 
the fact that they were overlapping contemporaries. And 
after becoming acquainted with their histories, it is 
possible to get an insight into what leads some remarkable 
American women to reach beyond the fashions of their 
times, as well as into other periods and places, to develop 

a style that is essentially American in spirit and completely 
a projection of themselves. 


Stella Blum, Curator 
The Costume Institute 
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ELSIE DE WOLFE, LADY MENDL 
(1865-1950) 


In Paris, 1939. Photograph by Horst. 


She was one of the great tastemakers of this century. 


An actress in the 1890s—Ethel Barrymore was her 
understudy—she was famous from the start for her 
originality and style. She was the best-dressed woman 
on the Broadway stage. She instituted "Sunday after- 
noons" in her charming house, the old Washington 
Irving house on Irving Place; her parlor was the first 
New York salon. She refurnished her house, and when 
admiring friends asked her to do their houses, she left 
the theater and began her real career. 


Interior decoration, as we know it today, was created 
by Elsie de Wolfe. With one dramatic sweep, she 
changed the look of every living-room in America. She 
banished Victorian clutter, tore down the portiéres, 
let in the light. Her triumphs were beige walls, win- 
dows hung with muslin, mirrors, parquet floors, and 
bolts and bolts of chintz. She popularized the small 
upholstered chair and started the American vogue for 
English and French antiques. 


For thirty years her trademark—a wolf holding a flower 
in its paw—was the symbol of status and total chic. 

She went to the greatest houses in the world and dec- 
orated many of them; when Edward VIII decided to 


redesign Buckingham Palace, he chose Elsie de Wolfe. 


Totally feminine, worldly, and gay, she had, at the 
same time, a very American energy and determination. 
She had an iron will and the strength of ten. Whatever 
she did, she did well. During World War I she nursed 
soldiers on the battlefields of France, and was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre and the Legion of Honor for her 
bravery under fire. 


As Lady Mend, after her marriage in 1926, she 
brought vitality and glamour to her role as a leading 
international hostess—in Hollywood, Paris, and her 
enchanting eighteenth-century little house edging on 
the park of Versailles. For one of her parties, she filled 
amarble bathtub with calla lilies. 


Always she set the standard for elegance and fashion. 
In her little black dresses, pearl collars, and short 

white gloves, and with a poodle tucked under her arm, 
she was "the best-dressed woman in the world." She 
was one of the first to rinse her hair blue and have her 
face lifted. When in her eighties, she did headstands on 
the beaches of the Riviera to "stay young" —brilliant 
and individualuntil the end. 


MRS. CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
(1873-1956) 


“The Northeaster.” Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson from The 
Gibson Book, 1907. 


This was the true American style—the original Gibson 
Girl, the model for the hundreds of drawings and witty 
society cartoons that flowed from the pen of her 


husband. 


One of the four Langhorne sisters of Richmond ( her 
sister Nancy became Lady Astor), she was a cele- 
brated Southern belle—pretty, coquettish, totally de- 
lightful. In New York for a season of debutante dances 
and teas, she met the handsome, debonair, immensely 
popular young artist Charles Dana Gibson. They were 
"America's most romantic couple," and their wedding, 
on November 7, 1895, made headlines in every 
newspaper. 


The Gibson girl was the first great American glamour 
girl long before there were movie stars. She was 
created in the Nineties and reigned supreme for 
twenty years. In her starched shirtwaist and boater 
hat perched on her pompadour, willowy and with her 
head held high, she was aloof, assured, capable, and 
completely feminine. She embodied the American 
spirit of the fresh outdoors, always with a tendril of 
hair blowing. She could drive a golf ball, row a boat 
with ease—but in a ladylike manner. Though her 
activities were blameless, there was a flash of mischief 


in her eye, and she was thought a trifle daring for 
her time. 


Every girl in America wanted to be her. Women stood 
straight as poplars and tightened their corset strings 
to show off tiny waists. They left the piazza for the 
tennis court, rode bicycles, and had the time of 

their lives. 


Every man in America wanted to win her. They 
shaved off their mustaches because Gibson seldom 
drew them. They squared their shoulders and grew 
taller because the Gibson girl was tall. 


With her stately figure, her attractiveness and vitality, 
Irene Gibson was even lovelier than her pictures— 
and personified the spirit of the new century. For the 
new independent American woman, sports was only 
the beginning. Irene Gibson became actively involved 
in politics, and ventured into campaign speaking in 
1913. She worked widely for social justice, and in the 
Thirties served on a national commission to study 
immigration policies. To all of these pursuits she 
brought the verve and marvelous good humor that 
always distinguished her style. 


CONSUELO, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 
( 1876-1964) 


Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough, and Her Son Ivor Spencer- As canopy bearer at the coronation of King Edward VII, 1902. 
Churchill. Painting by Giovanni Boldini. The Metropolitan Photograph from Vanity Fair, September, 1914. 
Museum of Art, Gift of Consuelo Vanderbilt Balsan, 1946. 


She had the gift of great beauty—she was as beautiful 
at eighty as at eighteen—and went through life with 
perfect grace. 


Born Consuelo Vanderbilt, she began her life of 
largesse and spirit when at eighteen she married the 
ninth Duke of Marlborough and went to live at 
Blenheim Palace, the magnificent Marlborough 
ancestral seat and the only privately owned palace 
in England. 


As chatelaine of Blenheim, she was adored by all for 
her sweetness, her generosity, and charm. She 
attended bazaars and flower shows, arranged for 
treats at the village school, and visited her tenants— 
totally concerned, approachable, and human. With 
graciousness and elegance, she entertained the aristoc- 
racy of England and all of Europe, often receiving 
thirty house guests at a time. For thém she arranged 
luxurious shooting parties, dinners, concerts, horse 
shows, cricket and croquet matches with tea tables on 
the lawn. She went to London and attended the great 
parties of the season, wearing diamond tiaras and 
fabulous pearls, riding in Cinderella coaches. Every- 
one who saw her was enchanted by her delightful 
charm and wit and by her beauty—her delicate heart- 
shaped face, mischievous dark eyes, and her fantas- 
tically long neck like the stem of a flower. For many 
years, a rajah faithfully sent her mangoes from 

his garden. 


After she left Blenheim, in 1906, she went to live in 
London, alone, and devoted all her energies to work- 
ing for social welfare and advocating women's 


suffrage. In 1919, she was the Progressive candidate 
for the London County Council, representing a 
working-class district. Touring the slums, she was 
followed by children chanting "Vote, vote, vote for 
Mrs. Marlborough" to the tune of “Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp, the Boys are Marching"—and she won 

the election. 


As Madame Balsan—after her marriage in 1921 to 
Jacques Balsan, an officer in the French air force and 
a dashing aviation pioneer—she was a graceful and 
renowned international hostess. Her beautiful houses 
—at Eze, Provence, and Normandy, and, after the 
Second World War, in America—were surrounded by 
fragrant gardens, filled with exquisite eighteenth- 
century furniture and Impressionist paintings, and 
were the settings for her wonderful cosmopolitan 
parties, charming intimate luncheons and teas. From 
allover the world her friends would come to her. 


Never for a moment did she cease to care for others. 
During World War II, she founded a hospital in 
Paris for children, and when the city was invaded, 
had them brought safely to the south of France. For 
her hospital work she was awarded the Legion of 
Honor by the French government. Later, in this 
country, she continued as a patroness of many 
charities. 


She had the unique and positive ability always to give 
totally of herself, recharging her energies and 
inspiring all who knew her through her great kindness 
and humility. She was beloved by all. 


MRS. JOHN W. GARRETT 
(1877-1952 ) 
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At San Michele, the home of Dr. Alex Munthe, Capri, 1930. Drawing for a costume by Léon Bakst. Evergreen House Founda- 
tion, Baltimore. 


Her wonderful joie de vivre encompassed the world 
of artists, the theater, and music, and wherever she 
was she shared wholeheartedly in all that was 
beautiful and exciting. 


In Rome, she imported an American string quartet to 
prove to the Italians that not all music in America was 
made by saxophones and banjos. In Paris, she 
organized an international show for young artists and 
for artists who had never before exhibited their work. 
But it was Evergreen House—her enchanting yellow 
Greek Revival house on the outskirts of Baltimore, 
filled with magnificent Impressionist and modern 
paintings and exquisite oriental art—that was the 
setting for her greatest achievement. 


She had been totally won over, in Paris, by Léon 
Bakst's stunning, radiant designs for the Russian 
Ballet, and in 1922 he arrived at Evergreen House, 
where he transformed what had been a bowling alley 
into a theater that was a triumph of Art Deco. He 
made silk lanterns, paper balls to hang at the windows, 
seat cushions covered with felt. He stencilled white 
walls with blocks of stylized birds and flowers that 
derived from Russian folk art and were painted in 
joyous, restless Art Deco colors. 


In her little theater, she gave marvelous soirées for 
people in the arts and in government, and for her 
special friends. She loved to perform, and often par- 
ticipated, joining the dancers and actors against 
spectacular sets designed by Bakst. 


She totally understood the couture—she wore luxuri- 
ous dresses by Lanvin and Lucile—and used it to 
express her personality. For her, Bakst devised a tunic 
of pleats that was a marvel of construction and 
originality. Simple, worn with a wide band at the hips 
and a tiny turban, it was totally of the time and still 
looks contemporary and refreshing today. So that they 
would be exactly right, she had her performance 
dresses designed by artists—Covarrubias, Zuloaga, 
and Bakst—and made by the leading couturiers. In 

a slim red dress swept with a ruffled train, a black 
satin bodice and a skirt floating with layers of white 
organdy, and a little black brimmed hat or mantilla, 
she came straight out of Goya, with her raven hair, 
flashing dark eyes, charm, and allure—and with a 
vitality that was truly American. She performed her 
dances as she did everything—with self-possession, 
vibrance, and wit. 


She loved art, and she lived it. 


Portrait by Robert Henri, 1916. 


GERTRUDE VANDERBILT WHITNEY 
(1877-1942) 


Photograph from Vogue, December, 1919. 


Herself an artist, she was inspired by life itself. After 
her marriage to Harry Payne Whitney, she turned to 
doing things that amused her and in which she was 
totally interested. 


She published two novels, then began with sculpture, 
studying in New York and Paris and working in her 
own studios. She exhibited under a pseudonym until 
1910, when her statue Immortal Paganism was 
awarded by the National Academy of Design. Many 
commissions followed, and she gained an 
international reputation. 


She was one of the first to recognize the vigorous and 
characteristic American art that was developing 
around her, and she committed herself totally to help- 
ing young artists long before there were foundation 
grants. In 1908, when an adventurous group called 
The Eight exhibited their new realistic paintings, she 
bought four of the seven sold. She opened her studio— 
a converted stable on MacDougal Alley, in Greenwich 
Village—as a meeting place for artists and arranged 
informal shows, here and then at the Whitney Studio 
Club and the Whitney Studio Galleries in larger quar- 
ters on Eighth Street. Openings called for parties, and 
when her fashionable friends came from uptown to 
mingle with the Village artists in a friendly, festive 
atmosphere, the New York art world as it is known 
today, began. 


She was a sponsor, in 1913, of the Armory Show, which 
brought to America contemporary Paris painting. For 
many years she subsidized The Arts, America's most 
progressive art magazine. But her greatest achieve- 
ment was the Whitney Museum—the first museum 
devoted entirely to American art—which opened on 
November 18, 1931, in the galleries on Eighth Street. 
The nucleus of the Museum was her own private col- 
lection of some five hundred works of American art. 


Always the catalyst, energetic and innovative, she 
totally expressed her personality in her own way. 
While she dressed in the most elegant couture 
clothes, she was equally comfortable, and elegant, in 
slacks and pajamas—unique in 1916—and delightful 
fantasy costumes. She wore Japanese robes, oriental 
tunics over Ballet Russes pantaloons, Indian dancing 
dresses, a jewelled Balinese belt. 


She was one of the first independent modern women. 
Ina reversal of roles, she hired male assistants in her 
studios. During World War I, she founded, and by 
herself was the administrator of, a hospital for soldiers 
in Juilly, France. She loved to dance, and surrounded 
herself, in her Long Island studio, with beautiful 
birds—peacocks and flamingoes and brilliant exquisite 
pheasants from South China. She was colorful and 
adventurous, and was loved and admired all of 


her life. 


Isadora's dancing school. Photograph from Vanity Fair, January, 
1915. 


ISADORA DUNCAN 
(1878-1927 ) 


She lived, in 1905, the life that girls of today are still 
too inhibited to live—taking lovers, having children 
out of wedlock, and giving in her marvelous bacchana- 
lian way. When the average unmarried woman of 

At the portal of the Parthenon, 1021. Photograph by Edward twenty-three was a spinster sitting at home, Isadora 
Steichen. The Museum of Modern Art, New York. was dancing with grape leaves in her hair. 


Her legend began in San Francisco, in a gaslit board- 
inghouse. The rent was always due and there was 
never enough money for the butcher, but her life was 
filled with poetry and music. The Duncans were Art- 
ists; they lived for Beauty and against man-made con- 
ventions. At the age of twelve, Isadora vowed never 
to marry, and to fight for the total emancipation 

of women. 


She loved the sea and taught herself to dance by fol- 
lowing the rhythm of the waves. She danced across 
America, and her family followed close behind. In 
New York, they rented a room in Carnegie Hall, put 
mattresses on the floor and curtains on the walls, and 
invented the first Greenwich Village studio. Then 
they sailed for England. 


Atthe British Museum, she discovered the Greeks— 
and The Dance. In the soot-blackened squares of 
London and in the most elegant houses, she danced, 
wearing sandals, fillets, and flowing Greek tunics. 
Everyone who saw her was enchanted by her sponta- 
neous leaps and postures, and by her pre-Raphaelite 
beauty. With her green eyes, reddish hair, marvelous 
arms and neck, and American naivete, she was a true 
creation of Art Nouveau. She was Botticelli's Prima- 


vera in layers of pale green gauze painted with flowers. 


She danced under the moon, completely nude. 


Everywhere she went, she was the vogue. She took her 
family to Greece, rose at dawn to sing to the gods, and 


danced in the Theater of Dionysius. She was the sen- 
sation of Paris and Berlin. She scandalized and thrilled 
America. In 1907, she arrived in St. Petersburg, and 
her influence extended even to the classic Russian 
Ballet. Fokine, the great ballet master, and Bakst were 
completely entranced by her. 


She danced for freedom and enlightenment, and was 
the image of everything possible and liberating. She 
loved passionately, and bore two children. Believing 
that Russia held the promise of Utopia because the 
government subsidized the arts, she waved red cheese- 
cloth and called herself a revolutionary. Rebelling 
against the restricting fashions of the day, she threw 
out corsets and strode onto the beaches bare-legged 
and in a short-skirted tunic of blue crepe de chine. The 
Grand Duke Ferdinand, watching from the board- 
walk, was delighted. She threw lavish suppers for her 
friends, with champagne and fruit out of season, and 
put them up in the most luxurious hotels. Dauntless, 
gay, irrepressibly naughty, she had the gift of giving 
totally of herself. 


She founded a dance school where she brought chil- 
dren to live and learn to dance, often teaching each 
other. They danced as Isadora did, following their 
fantasies and improvising. 


Her complete dedication to the dance lifted her spirit; 
as long as she danced, she was afraid of nothing. And 
she danced until the very end. 


RITA DE ACOSTA LYDIG 
(1880-1929 ) 


Portrait by Ignacio Zuloaga, 1912. The National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 


Portrait by Giovanni Boldini. 


She was one of the most elegant women of all time, 
with a Spanish Renaissance feeling for color and 
richness. 


Descended through her mother from the Duke of 
Alba, she was deeply Latin, fascinating, and exotic, 
with pale skin, black hair, flashing eyes, and an 
impudent chin. She scandalized and delighted all of 
New York when she appeared in her box at the opera 
in an evening dress with her back bare to the waist. 
Everyone who saw her—half-turned to the audience, 
carrying a large black fan—swore that never again 
could any woman be so original. 


Her dedication to the beautiful and the rare was total. 
She collected paintings, tapestries, majolica, exquisite 
Chippendale furniture, Chinese carpets, and filled her 
drawing room with precious bibelots and flowers. 


Her clothes were the expression of her unique per- 
sonality, and she dressed with an unequalled extrava- 
gance and luxury—but always kept to her own special 
line. She adored ancient velvets, silks, brocades, and 
was fanatical about lace. She wore lace on everything 
—coats, suits, handkerchiefs, nightdresses, stockings, 
parasols, fans. She trimmed black velvet day dresses 
with collars and cuffs of rose-point or Valenciennes, 
and made tunics from sixteenth-century altarcloths 
to wear over velvet pantaloons for evening. 


She dressed at the house of Callot, which she financed. 


She never ordered one of anything, but duplicated 


every item by the dozens. Though she never walked 
great distances, she had more than three hundred 
pairs of shoes, all handmade by Yantorny, the famous 
Paris custom bootmaker and curator at the Cluny 
Museum. Made of antique velvets and brocades, of 
gold and metal tissue, sometimes covered with lace 
appliqué, they were stored in trunks of Russian 
leather. Each pair, with its tree inside, was lighter 
than an ostrich feather. 


She was a generous patron of the arts. Sarah 
Bernhardt, Caruso, Puccini, Paderewski, Toscanini, 
Stanford White, John Singer Sargent, and Rodin came 
to her house on Fifty-second Street. Boldini painted 
her portrait fourteen times. When her compatriot 
Zuloaga had his first exhibition of paintings in New 
York, she had the Duveen galleries entirely 
redesigned. 


During the war years, she dismantled her house, sold 
almost everything at auction, and devoted herself to 
charity and welfare work. She was a leader of the 
Equal Franchise Society and an advocate of women's 
suffrage and birth control, long before that subject 
could be mentioned in polite society. 


Later, she moved to a Georgian house on Washington 
Square, with her most beloved possessions—one 
beautiful carpet, her Flemish tapestries, a Titian, a 
Zurbaran, and crystal chandeliers. There she lived in 
perfect grace. Beauty was her goal, and beauty she 
achieved. 


IRENE CASTLE 
(1893-1969) 


Irene and Vernon Castle, 1914. Photograph from the Museum of Photograph from Vanity Fair, March, 1918. 
the City of New York. 


Irene Castle and her handsome husband Vernon 
Castle started the vogue of the ballroom dancer. 


Everyone who saw Irene Castle adored her. She had 
a spirit like champagne. She was effervescent and 
refreshing and totally new. At once delectably 
feminine and boyish, graceful and taut, she moved 
and dressed with marvelous simplicity and extra- 
ordinary balance and line. With her arched wrists, 
fingers dangling, hips thrown forward and body held 
back, and with her raised shoulder, she was 
sensational. 


Their story began when they left New York for Paris, 
shortly after their marriage in 1911, and were engaged 
as a dance team at the elegant supper club the Cafe 
de Paris. They sat at a table among the guests, and 
when debonair Vernon Castle got up and led his wife 
onto the dance floor, she was so pretty and beguiling, 
dancing the new jazz steps in her Turkish trousers and 
aigret, that the Grand Duke Dmitri tore off his 
diamond buttons, put them on a tray with a bottle of 
cold champagne, and sent them over to their table 
with his deepest compliments. 


They returned to New York as international celebri- 
ties, and reigned at Castle House, across from the Ritz 
hotel. Here, the social elite, who were their friends, 
came to learn the turkey trot, the maxixe, the Castle 
walk—all slightly acrobatic, slightly absurd, and totally 
irresistible as interpreted by the Castles with their 


gaiety, attractiveness, and enormous charm. They 
danced all day, often not bothering to stop for lunch, 
and performed every night at their smart cabaret 
upstairs, called Castles in the Air, or in Long Beach, 

at Castles by the Sea. Those who could not go to Castle 
House went to “Castle-type” dance studios instead, 
and soon people could not sit through a dinner party 
without getting up to dance between the courses. 


Whatever Irene Castle did was instant fashion. When 
she cut her hair short, the “Castle bob” made head- 
lines; the next day, two hundred women rushed to 
their barbers, and the day after that, two thousand. 
She tied a narrow strip of velvet, sewn with tiny 
pearls, across her brow, and created the “headache 
band.” Her simple, light, floating “Castle frocks” 
became the thing to wear, and when she replaced 
corsets and billowing petticoats with bloomers and a 
little slip—the easier to dance in—American women 
delightedly adopted the new lingerie. 


In her little buckled shoes and ribbon-laced ankles, 
she took wonderful swinging steps across the most 
slippery dance floor—and she walked into the modern 
age. To women all over America she was the symbol 
of the emancipation they had recently won. 


Always she lived with brilliant vitality, waltzing when 
she was in her seventies and devoting her energies to 
her own special humanitarian concern—the welfare 

of animals. 


MILLICENT ROGERS 
(1900-1953 ) 


Photograph by Louise Dahl-Wolfe. Photograph by Louise Dahl-Wolfe, 1939. 


She was a totally creative person. She made her own 
fashion, and achieved, twenty-five years ago, the 
“look” of today. 


Original, extravagant, and dauntless, a Standard Oil 
heiress and debutante in the heyday of the Jazz Age, 
she was a sensation and delight with her alabaster face, 
long painted fingernails, and sophisticated little black 
velvet dress set off with a headdress from Chinatown. 
When the Prince of Wales visited America on a whirl- 
wind tour, she was his most glamorous dancing 
partner. 


With her ravishing good looks and perfect proportions, 
she could wear anything. She was dressed by the 
leading couturiers, but always, with complete assur- 
ance, she went way beyond the fashions of the time 

to create her own special style. She used the couture 

to make her clothes exactly as she wanted them. She 
adored costumes and playing special roles in her 
immediate environment. 


Everywhere she went, she found new inspiration. In 
her house on the St. James River, she had Mainbocher 
make her dresses in the period of Louis Philippe. In 
the Austrian valley of the Arlberg mountains where 
she had an enchanting house filled with superb 
Biedermeier furniture, she wore Tyrolean hats. She 


went off to the museum in Innsbruck, where she would 
take designs and have the village tailor make her 
authentic peasant aprons, scarves, jackets, and vests. 
She would combine these with provençal quilted 
skirts and peasant blouses or pullover sweaters by 
Schiaparelli. 


Then, in her rambling adobe house in Taos, she went 
barefoot, wearing Indian skirts, Indian blouses and 
shawls, and Indian jewelry—chains of blue, blue 
turquoise and coral, and massive silver bracelets. It 
was here, in her tranquil, sunlit rooms, that she did 
her real work. Adoring the world of ornamentation, 
she became the superb jeweler, working with gold and 
using as inspiration designs from Africa, the Incas, 

the Aztecs, and her own sense of proportion and of 
massive, beaten color. 


Her capacity for dedication and intense involvement 
enabled her, after the Second World War, to raise 
more than one million dollars for medical supplies to 
go to Europe and Asia. 


In the perfect tribute, her son Paul Peralta-Ramos 
founded the Millicent Rogers Memorial Museum— 
a seventeen-room adobe in the sagebrush country 
outside of Taos that houses her superb collection of 
American Indian artifacts, costumes, and jewelry. 


JOSEPHINE BAKER 
(1906-1975) 


At the Folies-Bergére, 1930. Photograph by George Hoyningen-Heune. 


Out of St. Louis came a little black girl covered with 
feathers and diamanti. A graduate of the Old Planta- 
tion Club, the Cotton Club in Harlem, and old 
Broadway, she came to Paris, her home away 

from home. 


She was forever the delight of the French music halls— 
important, fantastic, a brand new note. The French 
adored her. She was great. 


She made her entrance on the shoulders of a giant black 
man, upside down, doing the split, in nothing but a 
pink flamingo feather. And when she swung down to 
the floor, and stood still like a statue in the center 

of the stage, the audience went wild. That night she 
was the talk of Paris. 


At the Folies-Bergére, she danced the Charleston with 
astring of bananas tied around her waist, and the news 
spread all over the world. Everywhere she went, she 
knocked them dead with her sequinned bodysuits, 

her enormous ostrich-feather capes, and four-foot- 
high plumed headdresses. She was as bright and cute 
as a tropical bird. Men of the sort only possible in 

Paris threw themselves at her feet. A rajah offered to 
give up his harem if she would become his bride. 


She was the toast and the chic of Paris. She reached the 
heights of elegance. Smashingly turned out in her mag- 
nificent couture dresses and suits, she promenaded 

on the Champs Elysées with her leopards and her 
cheetahs and her big white swans. She had a big white 


Rolls, big chateaus, big diamond bracelets. Her little 
close head was held flat by the famous "Baker stick," 
a paste that kept her spit curls glued down. She 
painted her fingernails silver and gold, and her lips 
dark, dark red—and set the Twenties style. Her 
stringbean silhouette—the “haricot vert"—replaced 
the curves of the Belle Epoque, and suntans became 
fashionable. 


She was beloved and adored by all of France, and had 
a deep feeling for the French people. In the bitter 
winter of 1938, when she saw a film showing the 
misery of the poor in the suburbs outside of Paris, she 
went to them with two trucks filled with coal, potatoes, 
bread, and toys. She worked with the Resistance 
during the war, and was awarded the Croix de Guerre 
with Palm and the Legion of Honor Militaire. 


After the war, she adopted a dozen orphans of differ- 
ent nationalities and brought them to live at Les 
Milandes, her beautiful chateau in the valley of the 
Dordogne, in southwestern France. Here, she enjoyed 
the "quiet" of the country—surrounded by dogs, pet 
monkeys, cages of chickens and geese and pheasants, 
and by her "rainbow tribe." Her deepest goal was to 
bring people together, and her children were closest 
to her heart. 


From every view, she was big in her thinking. Always 
she gave thought to others, and she always had 
her dream. 


COSTUMES IN THE EXHIBITION 


ELSIE DE WOLFE, LADY MENDL 


Evening dress of white silk chiffon with 
embroidered butterflies in silver, white 
and green paillettes. 
Designed by Mainbocher, 1939. 
Gift of Mrs. Harrison Williams, Lady 
Mendl and Mrs. Ector Munn. 
The Costume Institute Collection 

CI 46.4.2a-e 


Short cloak of black silk velvet, embroid- 
ered with gold sequins, bugle beads and 
bullion in a circular design of chariots and 
horses, surrounded by fountain sprays and 
clouds; inspired by the Neptune Fountain 
in the Parc de Versailles. 
Designed by Schiaparelli, 1938. 
Gift of the Estate of Lady Mendl. 
The Costume Institute Collection 

CI 51.83 


MRS. CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


The “Gibson Girl” look Shirtwaist of fine 
white linen with lace-edged jabot; skirt of 
white linen; hat of natural straw. 

ca. 1900. 

Since none of Mrs. Gibson’s clothes could 
be found, this ensemble was put together 
from the Costume Institute Collection to 
illustrate the style of the Gibson Girl. 


Shirtwaist: gift of Mrs. Wanamaker 
Munn. 
CI 56.16.18 
Skirt: gift of Orme Wilson and Thorn- 
ton Wilson in memory of their mother, 
Mrs. Caroline Schermerhorn Astor Wilson 
49.3.34 
Hat: gift of John H. Marsching 
CI 43.54.1 


The “Gibson Girl" look: Blouse with full 
sleeves of white silk trimmed with tucks 
and lace insertions; black satin skirt with 
self-fabric bands around hem; hat of black 
velvet with black ostrich plumes. 
Late 19th—early 20th c. 
Since none of Mrs. Gibson's clothes could 
be found, this ensemble was put together 
from the Costume Institute Collection to 
illustrate the style of the Gibson Girl. 
Blouse: gift of John Kimball 
CI 45.77.10 

Skirt: gift of Mrs. Robert S. Kilborne 

CI 58.67.8 
Hat: gift of Mrs. Arthur Francis 

CI 41.74.5 


CONSUELO, 
DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


Evening dress of black net and lace over 
pale blue chiffon and satin, with floral 
garland motif embroidered in frost pink 
and green beads over bertha and upper 
portion of skirt. 

Early 20th c. 


Attributed to the Duchess of Marlborough 
* Lent by The Helen Larson Collection 
SL 75.194.1 


Walking dress of navy wool trimmed with 
inset panels of embroidered ivory wool 
and ivory lace edged with yellow thread. 
About 1901. 
Attributed to the Duchess of Marlborough 
Lent by The Helen Larson Collection 

SL 75.194.2ab 


Afternoon dress of pin-tucked ice blue silk 
trimmed with inset and overlaid panels of 
ivory lace; bands of turquoise velvet 
accented with mink. 
About 1900. 
Attributed to the Duchess of Marlborough 
Lent by The Helen Larson Collection 

SL 75.194.3ab 


MRS. JOHN W. GARRETT 


Costume: camisole bodice of moiré- 
patterned silver lamé with beaded bib 
and boned skirt of blue silk swirled with 
silver and appliquéd with pailletted 
medallions, open in front to reveal beaded 
panel. Oriental style trousers of white 
satin draped with ropes of pearls, and 
turban headdress trimmed with wired 
pearls and pendants. 
Designed by Léon Bakst about 1915-1924 
Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation 
SL 75.191.18ab,7b 


Dress with bodice and long sleeves of 

finely pleated white lawn, two tiered skirt 

of finely pleated rose red silk linen. (Sash 

is a reproduction) 

Designed by Léon Bakst about 1915 

Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation 
SL 75.191.15 


Dress with bodice and long sleeves of 

finely pleated white lawn, two tiered skirt 

of finely pleated medium blue silk linen; 

sash of black ribbed silk. 

Designed by Léon Bakst about 1915 

Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation 
SL 75.191.14ab 


Costume: dress with camisole bodice of 

black velvet laced with pink satin and full, 

gathered skirt of pink and ivory patterned 

silk damask; trimmed with black velvet 

ribbon and black satin. 

Designed by Léon Bakst, 1915-24 

Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation 
SL 75.191.3 


Gown and separate train of silver-blue 

lamé with open sleeves of silver-blue net 

embroidered in silver thread; cap of 

matching lamé and net embroidered with 

silver beads. 

Designed by Jeanne Lanvin. 

Worn at the wedding of the future King 

Umberto II of Italy and Princess Marie 

José of Belgium, 1930. 

Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation 
SL 75.191.1abc 


Evening dress, robe de style of black silk 
taffeta with bodice embroidered in bril- 
liants and pearls, and full skirt trimmed 
with bands of silver thread embroidery, 
silver beads and small mirrors. 
Designed by Jeanne Lanvin, early 1920's 
Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation 
SL 75.191.6 


Evening dress, robe de style, of ivory silk 
taffeta with deep bertha of blonde lace 
and full skirt trimmed with tiers of blonde 
lace over narrow bands of silver thread 
embroidery. 
Designed by Jeanne Lanvin, early 1920's 
Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation 
SL 75.191.17 


Costume: dress with ruffled bodice of 
white lawn, corselet and skirt of black 
velvet and black satin apron; trimmed 
with appliqués of ombréd satin tulips, 
birds and bands. 

Designed by Covarrubias, 1920's 


Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation 
SL 75.191.4 


Flamenco costume: camisole bodice of 

black satin and full skirt of white organdy 

with tiers of ruffles bound in black 

organdy. 

Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation 
SL 75.191.2ab 


Costume: flamenco type dress of brilliant 
coral silk taffeta trimmed with ruffles of 


multi-colored silk and silver tinsel ribbon. 


Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation 
SL 75.191.8 


Costume: jacket of black velvet and gold 
lamé, trimmed with gilt braid and crystal 
bead tassels; long hanging sleeves lined 
in emerald satin; camisole bodice of gold 
tissue. Oriental style trousers are a 
reproduction. 


Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation 
SL 75.191.7ac 


Costume: Chinese woman’s informal vest 
of salmon silk trimmed with black satin 
ribbons patterned in weft-floats with de- 
sign of purple and white butterflies and 
flowers, magenta chiffon sleeves. 
Oriental style trousers of black satin. 
Vest: Chinese, 19th century or later 
Trousers: about 1910-20 


Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation 
SL 75.191.13ab 


Costume: Chinese woman’s informal vest 
of dull green silk gauze trimmed with blue 
and white weft-float pattern ribbons; 
Oriental style trousers of light blue-grey 
silk figured with matte gold medallions 
and trimmed with ropes of pearls and 
crystal tassels; belt completely embroi- 
dered with gold and silver thread and 
tinsel. 
Vest: Chinese, 19th century or later 
Trousers and belt: about 1910-20 
Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation 
SL 75.191.9abc 


Exercise suit and bloomers of black satin. 
Label: B. Altman and Company 


Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation 
SL 75.191.16ab 


GERTRUDE VANDERBILT 
WHITNEY 


Child's dress with pink satin and velvet 
jacket trimmed with lace ruffles and cream 
gauze sash, pleated silk skirt bordered 
with lace. 
Worn for portrait by Madrazo, 1880's 
Lent by Mrs. C. Macculloch Miller 

SL 75.190.33abc 


Young girl's dress of cream ribbed silk 
trimmed with finely pleated chiffon ruffle, 
separate organdy blouse with yoke and 
lower sleeves of chiffon. 
Worn for a portrait by Sir John Millais, 
1890's 
Lent by Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller 

SL 75.190.34ab 


Opera cape, two tiered, of ivory wool 
broadcloth embroidered with ivory silk 
and chenille, bound with black velvet and 
trimmed with white Belgian hare. 
Early 20th century 
Lent by Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller 

SL 75.190.7ab 


Evening dress with bodice and long 
sleeves of brown and gold Jace in butterfly 
motif and full skirt of violet chiffon ap- 


pliquéd with butterfly lace motifs at hem. 
Label: Ardanse, Paris—mid-1930's 
Lent by Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller 

SL 75.190.14a 


Courtier's jacket of dark green silk with 
rosettes, auspicious objects, satin- 
brocaded with paper gold. 
Japanese, 18th-19th century 
Lent by Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller 

SL 75.190.2 


Costume: tunic of blue, magenta, green 
and orange velvet figured lamé, with long 
sleeves of matching chiffon; trousers of 
magenta satin and headband of multi- 
colored chiffon. 
Lent by Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller 

SL 75.190.9abc 


Costume: tunic with bodice of pleated 
chartreuse chiffon, and stiffened skirt of 
plaid Thai silk of blue, purple and char- 
treuse; trousers of plum Thai silk and 
pleated chartreuse chiffon trimmed with 
gilt braid and tassels; belt of pierced and 
gilded leather; veil of navy blue silk with 
gilt thread. 
Lent by Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller 

SL 75.190.10abcd 


Costume: open robe of gilt netting em- 
broidered with gold sequins, pearls, 
crystals and amber stones; wide collar 
completely embroidered with large em- 
erald and turquoise stones. 
Lent by Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller 

SL 75.190.21ab 


Costume: long jacket of light pink crepe 
printed in grey and black abstract floral 
design and trimmed with black chiffon 
ruffles. Oriental style trousers are a 
reproduction. 
Lent by Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller 

SL 75.190.22a 


Costume: tunic of white Indian gauze 
embroidered in gold tinsel, with borders 
lined in rose silk. 
Lent by Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller 

SL 75.190.32 


Costume: Japanese kimono of dull plum 
satin stencilled in gold foliate motif and 
embroidered with leaves in blue, orange, 
yellow and white. 


Japanese. 
Lent by Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller 
SL 75.190.35 
ISADORA DUNCAN 


Spanish shawl—fringed, gold background 
with multi-colored flowers. 
Attributed to Isadora Duncan. 
Lent by The New York Public Library at 
Lincoln Center 

SL 75.220.1 


Gold silk kimono—Ave Maria costume. 
Attributed to Isadora Duncan. 
Lent by The New York Public Library at 
Lincoln Center 

SL 75.220.2 


Pink silk costume with batik type print. 
Attributed to Irma Duncan or one of 
students. 
Lent by The New York Public Library at 
Lincoln Center 

SE 75.220.8 
Purple chiffon toga costume. 
Attributed to Irma Duncan or one of 
students. 
Lent by The New York Public Library at 
Lincoln Center 

SL 75.220.4 


Shaded gold and yellow china silk scarf. 
Attributed to Irma Duncan or one of 
students. 

Lent by The New York Public Library at 


Lincoln Center 
SL 75.220.6 


Purple chiffon shawl. 


Attributed to Irma Duncan or one of 
students. 
Lent by The New York Public Library at 


Lincoln Center 
SL 75.220.3 


Purple silk tunic, heavy and fringed. 
Attributed to Irma Duncan or one of 
students. 

Lent by The New York Public Library at 


Lincoln Center 
SL 75.220.5 


White silk scarf with batik type print. 
Attributed to Irma Duncan or one of 


students. 
Lent by The New York Public Library at 
Lincoln Center 

SL 75.220.7 


Afternoon dress of deep red-orange silk 
velvet embroidered in gold thread, with 
hobble skirt bordered in fur. 
Designed by Babani about 1919 
Gift of Anita Zahn 
The Costume Institute Collection 

1974.95 


RITA DE ACOSTA LYDIG 


Coat of white fancy silk with big lace 
collar cuffs and two strips down front of 
needle lace, “Reticella” type, Cyprus, late 
19th-early 20th c. Edgings to cuffs is 
bobbin lace, 17th c. Italian. Harem style 
pants-skirt of white satin. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
The Costume Institute Collection 

CI 40.130.2ab 


Evening ensemble: Coat of black satin 
embroidered in a floral design with black 
floss. Cuffs and band around neckline of 
needle lace of “Reticella” type, Aegean, 
18th-19th c.; harem pants—skirt of black 
satin with gilt metallic tassels above leg 
opening. 
Designed by Callot Soeurs. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Lent by The Museum of the City of 
New York 

SL 75.197.2ab 


Coat of black velvet with sailor collar and 
deep cuffs of “Gros Point de Venise” 
lace, Venetian, 17th c.; worn over evening 
costume of dark brown velvet with a 
harem style pants-skirt, draped at the 
hips; gold tassels at each leg. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 
SL 75.200.21 
SL 75.200.17 


Coat of black velvet; three quarter length 
jacket has wide bands of cream lace on 
sleeves, neckline and a hipline; straight 
skirt has lace at hemline. Laces: filet 
(darned, knotted netting), Italian, 17th 
c. or later; needle lace edging, early 
20th c. 

Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 
SL 75.200.22ab 


Tunic, three-quarter length, of black 
chiffon with center front and center back 
inset panels of "Point Plat" lace (bobbin, 
tape joined with needle filling), Venice 

or Milan, 17th c.; lace bordered with gold 
lamé ribbon. Tunic is shown over evening 
costume of gold satin with harem style 
pants; matching waist sash ends with gold 
tassels. 


Gifts of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 
SL 75.200.23 
SL 75.200.15ab 


Tunic, three-quarter length, of “Buratto” 
(darned gauze-woven netting), Italian, 
17th c.; with small side panel of darned, 
knotted netting of same date. Sides and 
hem bound in gold lamé ribbon. Tunic 
shown over harem style pants-skirt of 
black velvet; black satin waistband; heavy 
gold braid tassels at each leg. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 
SL 75.200.24 
SL 75.200.13 


Dress of beige and gold lamé with long 
sleeves, a high neckband, and full skirt; 
small gold button and braid fasteners from 
neck to waist. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 

SL 75.200.26 


Evening costume of gold satin with 
camisole bodice and chalwar type trousers 
trimmed with metallic gilt tassels. 
Designed by Callot Soeurs. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Lent by The Museum of the City of 
New York 

SL 75.197.3a 


Long tunic of heavy linen and filet lace 
(darned, knotted netting), Italian, 17th 
c. or later; edging on sleeves and hem of 
warp macramé, Italian, 17th c. or later. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 

SL 75.200.25 


Overblouse of heavy natural linen with 
wide bands of needle lace insertion, 
“Reticella,” Italian, 16th-17th c.; bobbin 
lace border with deep scallops of Genoese 
lace, 17th c.; collar ruffle of “Valenci- 
ennes" (bobbin lace), Franco-Flemish, 
early 19th c. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
The Costume Institute Collection 

CI 40.130.4b 


Overblouse of ivory linen elaborately 
patterned into squares of varied sizes by 
drawnwork, and with wide inset bands on 
each side of 18th c. “Mechlin” lace 
(Flemish, bobbin; French name, 
"Malines"). 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Lent by The Museum of the City of 
New York 

SL 75.197.5 


Overblouse of heavy cream linen with two 
front panels extending below hem front; 
hem band and high standing collar 
decorated with drawnwork and open- 
work embroidery. Lace trimmings: 
"Reticella" (needle lace), Italian, 16th 
c.; bobbin lace edging, Italian, 16th c.; 
early 20th c. needle lace at seam joints. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Lent by The Museum of the City of 
New York 

SL 75.197.6 


Overblouse of sheer ivory linen embroi- 


dered in white in a pattern of scattered 
flowers. Insertions on blouse and jabot of 
“Valenciennes” (bobbin lace) , Franco- 
Flemish, ca. 1800. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Lent by The Museum of the City of 
New York 

SL 75.197.7 


Overblouse of white batiste trimmed with 
white floral embroidery and wide bands 
of lace insertions. Lace: "Valenciennes" 
(bobbin), Franco-Flemish, 19th c. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 

SL 75.200.4 


Overblouse of white batiste trimmed with 
white floral embroidery and wide bands 
of lace insertions. Lace: "Valenciennes" 
(bobbin), Franco-Flemish, 19th c. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 

SL 75.200.5 


Overblouse of white linen trimmed with 
wide bands of beige lace and drawnwork. 
Lace: Bobbin, 19th c. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 

SL 75.200.6 


Overblouse of heavy linen with bands. 
and panels of cutwork and drawnwork; 
bobbin fringe, Italian, 16th c. type. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 


Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 
SL 75.200.7 


Overblouse of heavy cream linen with 
inset bib, side panels and hem band of 
cutwork, drawnwork and "Reticella" 
bobbin lace edgings, Italian, 16th c.,used 
as insertions; ^Valenciennes" lace ruflle 
on collar, early 19th c. 


Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Lent by The Museum of the City of New 
York 

SL 75.197.8 


Overblouse of heavy natural linen with 
wide bands of lace. Laces: needle lace in 
"Reticella" style, Italian, probably 19th 
c.; bobbin lace edging, Italian, 17th c. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 

SL 75.200.11 


Overblouse of needle and bobbin laces, 
probably Flemish and Italian, 18th and 
19th c. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 

SL 75.200.12 


Overblouse of various kinds of padded 
needle lace, French or Spanish, 17th c.; 
shown with rose-red satin evening cos- 
tume with harem style pants-skirt 
trimmed with matching tassels. 

Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 


Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 
SL 75.200.20 
SL 75.200.16 


Sleeveless coatee of black velvet and 
"Gros Point de Venise" (needle lace) 
Venetian, 17th c. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta 
The Costume Institute Collection 

CI 40.130.3 


Beige lace vest. Laces: Needle with ap- 
plied relief, Italian, 17th c.; side panels, 
cutwork with needle detail, Italian, 17th c. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 

SL 75.200.18 


Sleeveless vest of “Gros Point de Venise" 
lace with “roses” on the brides, Venetian, 
17th c. Shown over evening costume of 
black satin with camisole bodice and 
harem style pants-skirt; gold tassels at 
each leg and at sash ends. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 
SL 75.200.19 
SL 75.200.14 


Nightgown of French mull trimmed with 
"Valenciennes" (bobbin lace), Franco- 
Flemish, 18th-early 19th c.; embroidered 
medallion with cupid in a floral circle. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta 
The Costume Institute Collection 

CI 40.130.5 


Nightgown of white batiste, accented 
with white floral embroidery and a 
medallion with a cupid, and trimmed with 
ecru lace. Laces: "Valenciennes" 
(bobbin), Franco-Flemish, 19th c.; band 
at sides and on hem of bobbin lace with 
needle mesh detail, Italian or Flemish, 
18th-19th c. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 

SL 75.200.10 


Chemise of white batiste trimmed with 
wide bands of ecru lace. Laces: Bands of 
"Valenciennes," 19th-20th century; 
Brussels bobbin with applied braid, 19th 
c.; hem of bobbin lace, possibly Bruges, 
19th c. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 

SL 75.200.8 


Chemise of white batiste trimmed with 
wide bands of ecru and beige lace. Laces: 
bobbin, Flemish, 19th c.; band at bottom 
of needle lace, 19th c. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum 

SL 75.200.9 


Chemise of white French mull with main 
band of bobbin lace with applied braid 
detail. Brussels, 19th c. Upper band is 
bobbin lace, Milanese, 17th-18th c. 
Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
The Costume Institute Collection 

CI 40.130.6 


Twenty-four pairs of shoes in two leather 
trunks lined with cream silk plush. 
Shoes designed by Yantorny. 
Gift of Capezio, Inc. 
The Costume Institute Collection 
CI 53.76.1-24 


Pair of shoes of rust velvet and cream satin 
with rhinestone studded buckle. 

Designed by Yantorny. 

Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 

Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 


SL 75.200.1ab 
Pair of mules, of dull green silk embroi- 
dered with gold tinsel. 
Designed by Yantorny. 


Gift of Mercedes de Acosta. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Musem. 
SL 75.200.3ab 


Pair of shoes of black velvet with paste 
buckles. 

Designed by Yantorny. 

Lent by The Philip H. and A.S.W. 


Rosenbach Foundation 
SL 75.219.3ab 


Pair of shoes of taupe voided velvet with 
paste buckles. 
Designed by Yantorny. 
Lent by The Philip H. and A.S.W. 
Rosenbach Foundation. 

SL 75.219.2ab 


IRENE CASTLE 


Dance dress of pale grey silk gauze with 
long sleeves bordered by grey fox; and 
silver lamé waistband and sash faced in 
chartreuse and emerald satin. Worn in 
"Watch Your Step" 1914. 
Designed by Lucile 
Gift of Irene Castle 
(Mrs. George Enzinger) 
The Costume Institute Collection 

CI 47.57.1 


Dance dress with bodice of pale blue 
silk satin and hooped skirt of chartreuse 
silk chiffon trimmed with bands of pale 
blue satin and garlands of flowers; match- 
ing hat. Worn in “Watch Your Step" 1914. 
Designed by Lucile 
Gift of Irene Castle 
(Mrs. George Enzinger) 
The Costume Institute Collection 

CI 47.57.3-4 


Dance dress of black velvet with full 
panniered skirt and lace trimmed bodice. 
Designed by Lucile, about 1921 
Gift of Irene Castle 
(Mrs. George Enzinger) 
The Costume Institute Collection 

CI 47.57.5 


Dance dress with bodice of turquoise/ 
gold lamé, and tight trousers of gold tissue 


shadowed by hooped skirt of black em- 
broidered net. 
Gift of Irene Castle 
(Mrs. George Enzinger) 
The Costume Institute Collection 
CI 47.57.6 


Dance dress with bodice of orchid/gold 
lamé and petalled skirt of mauve and rose 
pink silk chiffon trimmed with scattered 
flowers and petals of silk and velvet; head- 
band of gold lamé leaves and grapes. 
Label: Frances & Co., Dressmakers Inc., 
about 1923. 
Gift of Irene Castle 
(Mrs. George Enzinger) 
Lent by the Museum of the City of New 
York, Theatre & Music Collection 

SL 75.197.17ab 


Dutch type cap of cream net with lace 
edge. 
About 1911. 
Gift of Irene Castle 
(Mrs. George Enzinger) 
The Costume Institute Collection 
CI 47.57.7 


Headdress: loops of silver lamé ribbon 
trimmed with rhinestones. 
Lent by Cornell Costume Collection 

SL 75.221 


MILLICENT ROGERS 


Dress of silk with a wine colored ground 
and an all-over yellow and blue geometric 
print; jumper type bodice; full pleated 
skirt; wine colored wool jersey “gigot” 
sleeves set into a dropped shoulder line. 
Designed by Mainbocher, 1948. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 

SL 75.200.63ab 


Dress of red and black checked tie silk; 
“gigot” sleeves set into lower shoulder 
line; box pleated skirt; navy blue braid 
trim. 
Designed by Mainbocher, 1943. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 

SL 75.200.66 


Suit: jacket of gray flannel with green 
wool leaf appliqués on collar and sleeves; 
straight gray. flannel skirt; green and black 
petit-point and velvet striped floral vest 
outlined with green braid. 
Austrian, 1930’s. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 

SL 75.200.43abc 


Evening suit: black satin bodice with 
leg-of-mutton sleeves and black satin 


frogs; full length black satin skirt with 
trumpet flare. 
1930's. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 

SL 75.200.44ab 


Suit of navy blue wool; double-breasted 
fitted jacket with dolman sleeves; skirt 
has box pleated front and straight back. 
1940's. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 

SL 75.200.60ab 


Long black faille evening coat with black 
lace ruffle around neckline, down center 
front and around hem. 
Designed by Schiaparelli, 1939. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Lent by the Fashion Institute of 
Technology. 

SL 75.195.7 


Black evening coat with embroidered 
collar (wheat pattern) and black moiré 
bows. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Lent by the Fashion Institute of 
Technology. 

SL 75.195.9 


Jacket, double breasted, of quilted cotton 
ina floral and plaid pattern in royal blue, 
green, gold and white; silver coin buttons. 
German, 1930’s. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 

SL 75.200.42 


Vest of lavender satin and gold velvet 
with pink and green floral embroidery. 
Designed by Schiaparelli, 1938. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Lent by the Fashion Institute of 
Technology. 

SL 75.195.17 


Blouse with “gigot” sleeves, of bright pink 
faille with matching silk tassel trim. 
Designed by Mainbocher, 1948. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Lent by the Fashion Institute of 
"Technology. 

SL 75.195.22a 


Blouse of natural linen with long leg-of- 
mutton sleeves. 
Designed by Valentina, 1930's. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 

SL 75.200.40a 


Blouse of white floral printed sheer cotton. 


Gift of Millicent Rogers. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 
SL 75.200.95. 


Jacket of moss green velvet with tucked 
yoke. 
American, after 1949. 


Lent anonymously. 


SL 75.199.2 
Jacket of garnet velvet. 
American, after 1949. 
Lent anonymously. 

SL 75.199.3 


Jacket blouse of forest green velvet. 
American, after 1949. 


Lent anonymously. 
SL 75.199.4 


Jacket blouse of purple velvet; silver 
medallions: at center front; collar points 
edged with silver. 
American, after 1949. 
Lent anonymously. 

SL 75.199.5 


Sweater of black wool knit; wide round 
drawstring neckline; small round bone 
buttons down front; wide bands of red 
and green knit outlining neckline; 
drawstring waistline. 

Designed by Schiaparelli, 1930's. 


Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 

SL 75.200.32 


Skirt of black patterned satin with black 
tassels and cloth “bead” trim. 

Designed by Mainbocher, 1948. 

Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 

Lent by the Fashion Institute of 


Technology. 
SL 75.195.22b 


Circular evening skirt of black 
imitation fur. 
1950's. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Lent by the Fashion Institute of 
Technology. 
SL 75.195.21 


Full pleated skirt of deep red wool 
trimmed with three rows of black braid 
and tassels arranged in wide scallops. 
Designed by Mainbocher, 1948. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Lent by the Fashion Institute of 
Technology. 

SL 75.195.26 


Peasant skirt of bright gold wool fleece; 
three bands of green outline hem; 


drawstring waistband. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 
SL 75.200.47 


Peasant skirt of quilted cotton; beige 
ground with all-over rose, green, lavender 
and blue floral print; drawstring 
waistband, 
French (Provengal). 
Gift of Paul Peralta~-Ramos:& Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 

SL 75.200.48 


Peasant skirt of quilted cotton; navy blue 
ground with a floral print in rose, green, 
blue and yellow. 
French (Provençal). 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 

SL 75.200.49 


Peasant skirt of quilted cotton; cream 
ground with purple, rose and blue floral 
print. 
French (Provengal). 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 

SL 75.200.50 


Peasant skirt of quilted cotton; sky blue 
ground with an all-over yellow, rose, 


brown and green floral print. 
French (Provengal). 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 
SL 75.200.51 


Quilted peasant skirt of lavender and 
white printed cotton. 
French (Provengal). 


SL 75.216.1 


White pleated cotton pants with very full 
legs; fringed hem. 

Hungarian. 

Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 

Lent by the Fashion Institute of 


Technology. 
SL 75.195.13 


Full tiered skirt of dark mustard velvet. 
American, after 1949. 


Lent anonymously. 
SL 75.199.7 


Tiered full skirt of wine crushed velvet. 
American, after 1949. 
Lent by The Millicent Rogers 


Memorial Museum. 
SL 75.215.1 


Tiered full skirt of rust colored cotton 
trimmed with green rick-rack. 


American, after 1949. 
Lent by The Millicent Rogers. 


Memorial Museum. 
SL 75.215.2 


Scarf of silk with a woven floral pattern 
in black, orange, green and coral; black 
silk fringe. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 

SL 75.200.57 


Stole of black lace with saffron and pink 
velvet ribbons. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 

SL 75.200.59 


Belt of green-gray hemp with gilded 
metal clasp; trimmed with gilt metal 
"straws" and small bells. 


SL 75.216.2 


Apron of lavender, gold and beige 
brocade; hem edged with cream lace. 
Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos & Arturo 
Peralta-Ramos. 
Collection of The Brooklyn Museum. 

SL 75.200.56 


JOSEPHINE BAKER 


Costume: long dress of lime green taffeta, 
the skirt caught into poufs with pink 
roses, the neckline and sleeves trimmed 
with deep ruffles of white dotted nylon 
and net bound in pink satin and edged 
with roses. 
Lent by the Directors of the Bobino 
Theater. 

SL 75.213.4 


Costume: bra, armlets and earrings of 
rhinestone-studded gilt metal, and briefs 
decorated with white satin bananas 
studded with rhinestones. 
Lent by the Directors of the Bobino 
Theater 

SL 75.213.5a-i 


Costume: short coat completely trimmed 
with pleated white net ruffles, with yoke 
embroidered in bands of pearls, rhine- 
stones and silver beads. 
Lent by Courtesy of Hank Kaufman & 
Gene Lerner—producers of the forth- 
coming motion picture on the life of 
Josephine Baker. 

SL 75.214.2 


Ensemble: evening dress with skirt of 
beige pleated crepe, and bodice of white/ 
gold matelassé with lavender and orange 
flowers. Coat of matching matelassé. 
From her personal wardrobe. 


Lent by Courtesy of Hank Kaufman & 


Gene Lerner—producers of the forth- 
coming motion picture on the life of 
Josephine Baker. 

SL 75.214.3ab 


Costume: full cape of white ostrich striped 
with black pheasant feathers and trimmed 
with sequined motifs in shades of coral, 
turquoise and gold. Headdress with plume 
of white vulture feathers and fan of deep 
emerald coq feathers. 
Label (in headdress) Modes Pierre 
Salnelle, Paris. 
Lent by Courtesy of Hank Kaufman & 
Gene Lerner—producers of the forth- 
coming motion picture on the life of 
Josephine Baker. 

SL 75.214.4bd 


Headdress of coral tipped feather shafts 
and ostrich plumes in tones of pink and 
coral. 
Lent by Courtesy of Hank Kaufman & 
Gene Lerner—producers of the forth- 
coming motion picture on the life of 
Josephine Baker. 

SL 75.214.5 


Headdress of coral tulle and sequins 
topped by plumes of ostrich feathers and 
floating ostrich boas in tones of pale pink, 
coral and orange. 

Label: Pierre Salnelle, Paris. 

Lent by Courtesy of Hank Kaufman & 
Gene Lerner—producers of the forth- 


coming motion picture on the life of 
Josephine Baker. 
SL 75.214.6 


Costume: cocoa fishnet leotard embroi- 
dered all over with red and gold sequins 
and bead fringe, with scrolled sequins 
embroidered on front. 
Lent by courtesy of Hank Kaufman & 
Gene Lerner—producers of the forth- 
coming motion picture on the life of 
Josephine Baker. 

SL 75.214.7abcd 


Costume with butterfly wings studded 
with brilliants and trimmed with white 
plumes; matching headdress. 
Originally worn in the Folies-Bergére. 


Reproduction by Barbara Matera. 


Costume: full cloak of concentric bands 
of white eiderdown. 
Designed by Maria Constantine. 
Lent by Madame Marie Spiers. 
SL 75.211.1 


Headdress: turban of turquoise satin with 
plumes of matching ostrich and coq 
feathers. 
Lent by Madame Marie Spiers. 

SL 75.211.4b 


Following costumes were created for 
“Josephine,” a show which opened at the 


Monte Carlo Sporting Club for the Gala 
of the Red Cross of Monaco and with the 
patronage of His Serene Highness Prince 
Ranier and Princess Grace of Monaco on 
Friday, August 8, 1974. Starring 
Josephine Baker. Author, director and de- 
signer André Levasseur. Choreographer: 
Jean Moussy. Wigs: by Alexandre de Paris. 
This show was produced by the Société 
des Bains de Mer of Monte Carlo. 


Costume: robe of beige net completely 
embroidered with rhinestones, with 
decollété neckline edged in white bird of 
paradise feathers. 

SL 75.217.1a 


Costume: leotard of beige fishnet embroi- 
dered with rhinestones and silver bead 
fringe, with front panel embroidered in 
scroll pattern with silver and crystal beads 
and rhinestones. Headdress of white 
jersey with plume of white bird of 
paradise feathers. 


SL 75.217.1bc 


Clown Costume: jumpsuit completely em- 
broidered in gold sequins accented with 
rhinestone squares; conical cap embroi- 
dered in gold sequins, with fringe of 
turquoise hair, and false nose. 


SL 75.217.3abc 


Costume: "djelleba" of turquoise striped 
with sequins and tinsel braid in gold, 
magenta and green. Matching feather 


mask, and wig of nylon horsehair. 

SL 75.217.4abc 
Costume: dress of pink chantilly lace 
embroidered in sequins and beads, with 
long sleeves and train of ostrich feathers 
in varying tones of pink. Wig of nylon 
horsehair trimmed with rhinestone- 
studded crescents and dome topped with 
pouf of pink egret feathers. 

SL 75.217.5abc 


Costume: uniform of beige twill with 

insignia on right sleeve and ribbons on left 

pocket, gold barettes on shoulders. 

Worn for "Josephine Chante La France." 
SL 75.217.6abcdef 


Headdress: turquoise jersey turban with 
attached earrings and plumes of turquoise 
pheasant feathers and puffs of pink, 
orange, purple and chartreuse maribou. 


SL 75.217.2b 


SPECIAL CREDITS 


Many thanks go to Mr. and Mrs. John H. Johnson for their very generous contribution 
for the re-creation of Josephine Baker's costume of the 20's, as at this time no costumes 
of Josephine Baker's of this period are in existence. 

POSTER: Kenneth Paul Block 


MUSIC: Compiled by Steven Paley with the help of Michael Mastrangelo, Gerry Frankel, 
David Geffen 


JEWELRY: All Indian jewelry kindly lent by Mrs. Teal McKibben 
FASHION JEWELRY throughout the exhibition by Kenneth J. Lane 


To Barbara Matera, for the superb workmanship, interest and talent which has made 
possible the beautiful costume of Josephine Baker of the '20's 


SCARVES: James Berry 


To Hortense Kooluris, for her advice and help with the Isadora Duncan costumes 
SPECIAL MANNEQUINS: Lane Bryant, Inc. 

DANCING MANNEQUINS: Jacques Schláppi, Jr. 

ADVICE AND HELP: Ara Gallant, Sam Green, Douglas Kesten 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Horst, Louise Dahl-Wolfe, Mrs. Edward Steichen, 
Madame Maryse Bouillon 


PERFUME: CALANDRE by Paco Rabanne— Paris 


HOSIERY: Hanes Hosiery, with special appreciation for their continued generosity; 
Bergdorf Goodman; Mrs. Mary Cahan; The Fashion Group 
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AMERICAN WOMEN OF STYLE 


The Costume Institute is especially grateful to 
THE COUNCIL OF FASHION DESIGNERS OF AMERICA 
for their continued support and cooperation. 


We wish also to express our sincerest appreciation to the following for their 
devotion and generous assistance in the presentation of this exhibition: 


Hilda Bachman Elizabeth Gilbert Mrs. Carman Messmore 
Mrs. George O. Bailey, Jr. Tonne Goodman Jeff Novak 
Mrs. Calvert Bodman Barbara Thurston Guernsey Philip Proctor 


Mrs. John L. Bové Mrs. William Hensler 
Julie Britt Margaret Hillery 

Marilyn Budzanoski Mrs. James Hobbs 
Michele Burke Mrs. James Humphrey II! 
Mrs. Salvatore Cardello Susan Kavy 

Mihwa Choi Mrs. Walter Kirke 
Brenda Cullerton Pamela Krausman 


Leonora Prowell 

Mrs. Donald G. Robbins, Jr. 
Delfina Ratazzi 

Mrs. Harold A. Rouse 

Kim Rosenthal 

Mrs. Ira Sommer 

Andrea Stagoff 


Emily Dale Nicky Lane Mrs. Allen Staley 
Stephen de Pietri Sylvia Lavis Andre Leon Talley 
Mrs. Sidney Dickler Helen Litt Robert Turner 


Mrs. Beverly Chew Duer 
Constance DuHamel 
Mrs. Joseph Fiore 


Ruth Weinstein 
Mrs. Harry G. Yaruss 
Dilmeran Zaralioglu 


Phyllis Magidson 
Mrs. A. Hyatt Mayer 
Christine Mincu 


Special thanks to Dale McConathy for his help and advice. 


ART IN THE EXHIBITION 


PORTRAIT OF CONSUELO, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, 
AND HER SON IVOR SPENCER-CHURCHILL 
Glovanni Boldini (1845-1931) 


Oil on canvas; 1905 : 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of Consuelo 
Vanderbilt Balsan, 1946 47.71 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. JOHN W. GARRETT WITH MUFF 
Ignacio Zuloaga (1870-1945) 


Oil on canvas; 1912 
Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation SL 75.191.22 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. JOHN W. GARRETT 
Léon Bakst (1886-1925) 


Charcoal, watercolor and gouache; 1915 
Lent by Mrs. Neil MacVeagh SL 75.196 


DRAWING FOR A COSTUME FOR MRS. JOHN W. GARRETT 
Léon Bakst (1886-1925) 


Pencil and watercolor 
Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation SL 75.191.25 


ART IN THE EXHIBITION, cont'd. 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. JOHN W. GARRETT IN SPANISH COSTUME 
Miguel Covarrubias (1902-1957) 


Watercolor; after 1923 


Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation SL 75.191.23 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. JOHN W. GARRETT IN SPANISH COSTUME 
Miguel Covarrubias (1902-1957) 


Watercolor; after 1923 


Lent by The Evergreen House Foundation SL 75.191.24 
GERTRUDE VANDERBILT WHITNEY 

Paul Troubetzkoy (1866-1938) 

Bronze statuette; 1910 

Lent by Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller SL 75.190.44 


PORTRAIT OF GERTRUDE VANDERBILT WHITNEY 
Robert Henri (1865-1929) 


Oil on canvas; 1916 


Lent by Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller SL 75.190.43 


COSTUME EGYPTIEN FOR RITA DE ACOSTA LYDIG 
Léon Bakst (1886-1925) 


Pencil, gouache and metallic paint; 1914 


Lent by Charles and Paula Laurence Bowden SL 75.208 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS IN THE EXHIBITION 
ELSIE DE WOLFE, LADY MENDL 

Horst (1906- ) 

Original photograph taken in 1934, lent by Horst 

“THE NORTHEASTER" 

Charles Dana Gibson (1867-1944) 

Reproduced from: The Gibson Book, A Collection of the Pub- 
lished Works of Charles Dana Gibson, 1907 

ISADORA DUNCAN: THE PORTAL OF THE PARTHENON 
Edward Steichen (1879-1973) 


Original photograph used by permission of Mrs. Edward 
Steichen, from a negative housed at the Museum of Modern Art 


BUST OF RITA DE ACOSTA LYDIG 
Malvina Hoffman (1887-1966) 


Alabaster 


Lent by The Philip and A.S.W. Rosenbach Foundation 


PORTRAIT OF MILLICENT ROGERS 
Pavel Tchelitchew (1898-1957) 


Watercolor and gouache; 1938-1939 

Lent anonymously 

JOSEPHINE BAKER 

Paul Collins 

Painting on wood; 1925 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Garrick C. Stephenson 
JOSEPHINE BAKER 

Richard Ely (1928- ) 


Silkscreen; November, 1974 
Lent by Richard Ely 


PORTRAIT OF RITA DE ACOSTA LYDIG 
Ignacio Zuloaga (1870-1945) 


SL 75.219.1 


SL 75.199.36 


SL 75.225.1 


SL 75.224 


Painted, 1912. Blow up provided by The National Gallery of 


Art, Washington, D.C. 


PORTRAIT OF RITA DE ACOSTA LYDIG 
Giovanni Boldini (1845-1931) 


Location Unknown 


Reproduced from a photograph published in Vogue, 


April 1, 1940 


IRENE AND VERNON CASTLE DANCING 


Original photograph taken June, 1914, Jent by The Museum of 
the City of New York, Theatre and Music Collection 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS, cont'd. 


MILLICENT ROGERS (in a Louis Philippe style dress, JOSEPHINE BAKER (in Folies-Bergére costume) 
before a mirror) 
Louise Dahl Wolfe Original photograph lent by Madame Maryse Bouillon 


Original photograph taken in 1940's, lent by 


Louise Dahl Wolfe JOSEPHINE BAKER En Pointe 


Original photograph lent by Madame Maryse Bouillon 


JOSEPHINE BAKER 
Hoyningen-Heune (1900-1968) 


Original photograph lent by Horst 


MUSIC FOR 'AMERICAN WOMEN OF STYLE' 


1. La Valse, by Ravel 
2. Emperor Waltz, by J. Strauss 
3. Tango, by M. Stoller 
4. National Schottisch, by C. d'Albert 
5. What'll | Do?, by |. Berlin 
6. J'ai Deux Amours, Sung by Josephine Baker, by Scotto-Koger-Varna 
7. | Must Be Dreaming Waltz, by Dubin, Flaherty and Sherman; Arranged by David Shire 
8. Alexander's Ragtime Band, by |. Berlin, Sung by Bessie Smith 
9. You've Got to See Mama Every Night or You Won't See Mama at All, by B. Rose and C. Conrad 
10. í Must Be Dreaming Tango, by Dubin, Flaherty and Sherman; Arranged by David Shire 


11. Too Much Mustard (Castle Walk), From the Soundtrack of The Story of Vernon and Irene Castle, 
by Maclin 


12. Time on My Hands, by V. Youmans 

13. Night and Day, by C. Porter 

14. Blue Danube Waltz, by J. Strauss 

15. I've Got Rings on My Fingers, by Weston, Barnes and Scott 


16. Someday I'll Find You, by N. Coward 
17. Lady Be Good, by G. Gershwin 


MUSIC, cont'd. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


What is This Thing Called Love?, by C. Porter 
Musidora Polka - Masurka, by A. Talexy 

Five Step Waltz, by A. Conner 

Charming Waltz, by C. Kinkel 

Tango from the Yale University Production of ‘‘U.S.A.’’, by J. Frankel 
An American in Paris, by G. Gershwin 

La Petite Tonkinoise, Sung by Josephine Baker, by Scotto-Villard-Christian 
Goodbye Little Dream, by C. Porter 

Just One of Those Things, by C. Porter 

Begin the Beguine, by C. Porter 

It's De-Lovely, by C. Porter 

Ridin' High, by C. Porter 

Theme and Variation for Cello and Piano, by K. Swift 
Night Waltz, by S. Sondheim 

In the Garden, by A. Newman 

Waltz from Der Rosenkavalier, by R. Strauss 

Mazurkas in C-Sharp and D-Major, by Chopin 

Delirien Waltz, by J. Strauss 

I Got Rhythm, by G. Gershwin 

Iphigenia in Auris - Flute Solo from Orpheus, by Gluck 
Meet Me in St. Louis, by K. Mills 

Voices of Spring, by J. Strauss 

You Took Advantage of Me, by R. Rodgers and L. Hart 
Nocturne #2 in E Flat Major, by Chopin 

“Trout” Quintet, by Schubert 

Pomp and Circumstance, by Elgar 


. Star Spangled Banner, Anonymous, Arranged by A. Dodworth 


